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suffering dreadfully from want of them; and I was again appealed to, to try what could be done for their relief. I confess the thing seemed well-nigh hopeless, for neither the United States nor the State of New York was then furnishing the troops with that article. But I did not rest till the thing was done. After many days of very hard work, I engaged some dealers to entrust me with a supply of the blankets on my written obligation to pay for them as soon as the men should get their pay from the Government. So I gave my written obligation in the sum of $756.25 to the "Rubber Clothing Company," then doing business at 201 Broadway, New York; and so the men were supplied, the blankets being put to them, for precisely what they were put to me. Indeed, my General, it was a hard job; and I did it purely out of kindness to the men, and concern for the good of the service. But, owing to some misunderstanding, it was a long time before the men were paid. When at length they were paid, the regiment was so scattered that I could not get at them. Meanwhile, also, some had died, and a good many had become disabled, and got discharged, and thus gone beyond my reach. For nearly two years I used my best diligence in collecting the money; and still, in spite of all I could do, I am more than $150.00 out of pocket on that score.
I do not mention this, my General, in the way of complaint. The act was truly disinterested on my part, and therefore has left me nothing to regret. Moreover, it was done for a cause that is inexpressibly dear to me, as I am sure it is to you. As for the money, both that which I have neither worked for, nor received, and that which I have worked hard for, and not received, and also that which I have spent out of my own narrow resources, let it all go from me, if so it be judged right; but I must be excused for thinlcing that here was a piece of service which money cannot exactly reward.
In conclusion, permit me to add that for more than a year past I have been ill, a good deal of the time seriously ill, from the effects of a disease contracted in the service; that, besides being rather old for such labours (I am fifty-one,) I had been, for some twenty-five years before the war began, a close and hard student, and thus grown into habits which, as it has since proved, though I did not think so on entering the army, rendered me hardly fit for the duties of a military life in the field; that I undertook the office of chaplain because I thought that all who could do so were under a solemn obligation to